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colleagues on the completion of this great work, by the performance of 
which they have rendered a priceless service to Old Testament learning, 
and have put all students of Hebrew and the other Semitic languages under 
a heavy debt of gratitude. 

Charles C. Torrey 

Yale University 

New Haven, Conn. 



CORNILL'S JEREMIAH 

Jeremiah is one of the prophets who deserves the very best work that one 
can put upon him. Cornill states that in his student days back in 1873 
he planned a commentary on this book which is so full of human interest. 
Graf's commentary (1862) held the field in those days, and continued to 
do so until 1890. Haupt launched his scheme for a polychrome Bible in 
1890, and engaged Cornill to prepare the volumes (text and translation) on 
Jeremiah. Since the days of Graf, biblical science has advanced by 
strides, and brought into prominence textual-critical problems, elements of 
minor importance in earlier times. Cornill vigorously undertook his task, 
and in 1895 his critical text of Jeremiah was published in Haupt's series, 
but his translation prepared simultaneously still awaits publication. In 
1896 the publishers of Graf's commentary (long out of print) asked Cor- 
nill to produce, not a second edition, but a new commentary on Jeremiah. 
Just on the heels of his accession to this request appeared the announce- 
ment of Duhm's commentary on the same book in the "Kurzer Hand- 
Commentar" series. This caused the postponement of Cornill's work 
until the summer of 1901, when he began his task, the results of which lie 
before us. 1 

The Introduction, covering more than forty pages, embraces the times 
of Jeremiah, his life, his book, Jeremiah as poet, Jeremiah as prophet, and 
the literature. The treatment of the times and life of the prophet is merely 
lucid, vivid description, such as a writer and scholar perfectly familiar 
with the facts would narrate, embodying nothing new. But the section 
discussing the book is especially timely and instructive. The document 
we call the Book of Jeremiah was constructed out of the words and 
acts of Jeremiah ("irr33T ,- Q"J) and the memoirs of Baruch. The fourth 
year of Jehoiakim marks the date of the destruction of the original roll, 
and its reproduction and amplification by Baruch at the dictation of 
Jeremiah. 

1 Das Buck Jeremia. Erklart von Carl Heinrich Cornill. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 
1905. lii+ 536 pages. M. 10. 
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Now, the problem that Cornill as well as other modern scholars is try- 
ing to solve is this: What was contained in that original roll? Cornill 
finds in it chaps. 1-6 (except 2:14-17 and 3:6-18), 7-10 (except 9:22 — 
10 : 16), and 25 with 46 : 1 — 49 133. To the period before the destruction of 
the roll (605 b. c.) belong the "I-form" in 13 : 1-8, n, which should imme- 
diately follow chaps. 2-6; and also 18: 1-4, which should stand after chaps. 
7-10. Of discourses that belong to this early period (before 605) we have 
31 : 2-5, gb, 15-22 ; 22 : 10. Chapter 25 is the best conclusion to the original 
roll, though we must include the prophecies against the nations. 

All these prophecies, except those against the nations, give us about 250 
verses, a book a little larger than that of Zechariah. 

To the war times of Jehoiakim, after his revolt against Nebuchad- 
nezzar, are attributed these portions of the prophecy: 12 : 1, 2, 5, 6; n : 18- 
22; 15:10-21; 16:1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 17, 18, 21; 17:1-4, 9. IO » !4-i7; 18:13- 
17, 18-20; 20:7-10. The minute distribution of sections in this manner 
extends to the remainder of the book not already treated above. In some 
of these passages the reason for the analysis or partition is not so evident 
to the student as to the author. For example, 20: 14-18 would seem much 
more appropriate as concerned with the fall of men who were plotting the 
prophet's death, than with a time when he was vindicated by the fulfilment 
of his prediction of the overthrow of the city. Again, 31:31-34 is not so 
appropriate at the time after the fall of the city as it is just when he is 
making declaration of the personal responsibility of the people, in the 
face of the siege. Each one shall bear the burden for his own sins, and 
under this new individualism a new covenant shall be entered into which 
shall be written on their hearts, be a part of their natures, and hence cannot 
be broken as the old covenant which they have discarded. However 
these partitions may be made, the entire book is a compilation of the 
irHJT ^-QT and of the memoirs of Baruch, rather miscellaneously pieced 
together. 

The poetical character of the book is not disputed. Cornill, however, 
does not go so far as Duhm. The latter attributes real poetical genius to 
Jeremiah, and makes his standard consist of four lines alternating three 
and two beats. The poems are mostly short songs, aggregating about 
sixty in the book, and totaling about 250 verses. Cornill's standard is 
eight lines, allowing some little freedom, however, in some lines because 
the production of poetry was not the prophet's first purpose. The prin- 
ciples of Ley and Duhm are the basis of Cornill's conclusions. 

The literary physiognomy of Jeremiah reveals him as "the poet of the 
heart." His whole life marks him as gentle, sensitive, tender-hearted, an 
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intense sufferer, and a hero of patience. His feelings dominated his 
thinking and his expression of his thoughts. His words show him to have 
been always practical and concrete, and never abstract in his thinking. 
Jeremiah occupies a central position as a prophet, closing the older roll and 
pointing out the way for the younger. Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah grow 
directly out of him; both have taken up his thoughts and expanded them. 
Religion with Jeremiah is a personal matter, that binds the individual to 
his God. 

The commentary proper presents us with a translation at the top of the 
page of the text adopted by Cornill. This is printed in various kinds of 
type to indicate its source, whether Hebrew or Greek, and whether found 
in one or the other, or both. Each chapter's comments are preceded by 
a brief analysis of the contents of the chapter or section under consideration. 

The general method of Cornill is to take up a verse at a time, examine 
its Massoretic text, and the Septuagint, Syriac, and Vulgate when these 
have any light to shed on the Hebrew. In his dealing with the text-critical 
side of the work he now and then varies from his position taken in the Haupt 
series. This is notable in 11:15, one °f *he crux verses of the book. In 
the Haupt series he adopted the Septuagint as undoubtedly containing the 
original text. In his commentary he concedes several variations there- 
from. The second word (TT) is read feminine, after Giesebrecht, the Sep- 
tuagint and Syriac. The sixth word (D^Sl^n) is made to read D' , 3*)n in 
Haupt's text, but now Cornill reads, after Hitzig and Ewald, D^IItl • The 
verse then reads: "What business has my beloved in my house? She 
has done wickedly. Can vows or holy flesh cause thine evil to turn away 
from thee ? Then mayest thou rejoice." The last clause is cut out because 
it does not harmonize metrically with the verse — a very insufficient reason 
when standing alone. 

Another verse that gives textual critics and exegetes perpetual trouble 
is 15:11. In the Haupt series Cornill cuts out vss. n-14 of this chapter, 
on the ground that it is an unfortunate and unskilful interpolation. The 
commentary endeavors faithfully to solve the difficulties, but is required to 
omit vs. 12. The difficulties of vs. n, says Cornill, are largely removed by 
following the Septuagint. This involves the use of ""S2K for the first word; 
the third, fourth, and fifth words must be derived from either "TOX or "1125% 
and Sitib should be transferred to the end of the verse. But in order to 
make for himself a grammatical and translatable verse, he conjectures a 
transfer and substitution of letters for SfVPlD JO DM that seems less likely 
than the simple change suggested by Duhm, of reading the phrase TlTDSt DM . 
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But the reading that best satisfies the context and gives a good sense to the 
verse is that which practically follows the Massoretic text, substantially as is 
done by Ewald and in the Revised Version. In this case the first expression, 
"saith Yahweh," is treated as an oath, and reads: "Saith Yahweh, surely 
I will strengthen thee for good; surely, I will cause the enemy to make 
appeal to thee in the time of affliction, in the time of distress." This 
rendering is faithful to the Massoretic text, except that rinintp is read 
TirfflTD from the Aramaic root ~fllZ3 , as is done by Driver. 

The temper and tone of Cornill as revealed in this book are far in 
advance of that displayed in his Ezekiel (1886) or his text of Jeremiah 
(1895). Here he has a broader vision of life, and of the possibilities of 
expression in the Hebrew language. He is not so ready to cut out passages 
that present stubborn difficulties, and is far more considerate of the opinions 
of those who have worked on the same problems, and who may differ from 
him. An exegetical treatment of a passage requires broader measurements 
than one that is purely and coldly textual. 

The warm, soulful side of Cornill's work appears when he discusses Jere- 
miah's inner life, his attitude toward Yahweh, and his own spiritual expe- 
riences. Here he discovers the very kernels out of which grew the chief 
doctrines of Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah. Jeremiah's life, in the' midst of 
such national decline and disaster, such international revolutions and 
policies, gave him experiences that touched every phase of life and thought. 
These many-angled views of men, God, sin, punishment, responsibility, are 
found as little germs scattered through all the narratives, discourses, and 
poems of his book. Cornill is quick to detect these first buddings of new 
truth, and to treat them as a commentator should. In other words, the 
scattered threads of Jeremiah's theology are pointed out, their color speci- 
fied, and their significance noted. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that this is the best piece of work, every- 
thing considered, that Cornill has yet turned out. It will take its place 
among the very best commentaries that have appeared on this important 
book. Ira M. Price 

University of Chicago 

THE METAMORPHOSES OF GILGAMESH 
The stout volume in hand 1 fills the thoughtful reader with various 
emotions: admiration for the courage of the writer, who, though an able 

1 Das Gilgamesch-Epos in der Wettliteratur. Von P. Jensen. Eister Band: 
Die Urspriinge der alttestamentlichen Patriarchen- Propheten- und Befreier-Sage und 
der neutestamentlichen Jesus-Sage. Strassburg: Tiibner, 1906. xviii+ 1030 pages. 
M.40. 



